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and, judging from quotations, many other enlightened students of the 
rural situation believe that rural life can be improved and the flow to 
the cities from the country be stopped by the creation of a system 
whereby the laborer is enabled to obtain a freehold and freehold cottages. 
The author believes, and I think rightly, that not only the farm popula- 
tion but the nation's life and welfare are to be most benefited by the 
working out of a system of small farms and farmers (pp. 161-80). 

John M. Gillette 
University of North Dakota 



The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861: The History of the 
Education of the Colored People of the United States from the 
Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War. By Carter Goodwin 
Woodson, Ph.D. (Harvard). New York: Putnam, 1915. 
Pp. 453+Appendix, Bibliography, and Index. 
This book is a chapter in a history that has yet to be written, the 
history of the American negro. The anti-slavery controversy, abolition, 
and reconstruction have concentrated the attention of historians to 
such an extent upon the legal and constitutional aspects of slavery and 
upon the political consequences of its abolition, that the more intimate 
and human side of that institution, the relations between the races during 
and under slavery, has been neglected. One effect of this neglect has 
been to reduce the negro to the mere embodiment of a political abstrac- 
tion, in regard to which our chief interest has been to determine to what 
extent he was to be regarded as an adult human being, entitled to the 
rights and privileges which a democratic state guarantees equally to all 
its citizens. 

Human institutions, however, are something more than the abstract 
formulas in which we seek to describe and define them. They get their 
specific characters very largely from the concrete relations existing 
between the individuals and groups of individuals who compose them. 
Neither slavery nor the slave, as they actually were, conformed to the 
conceptions in which they were defined in the local statutes which are 
our principal sources of information in regard to them. The slave 
himself was not always as degraded and abject a being as he would have 
been if he had conformed to the legal conception of slavery. The 
cruelties of his situation were ordinarily mitigated by many humane 
compromises. 
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Already, in slavery times, we discover the first feeble strivings of the 
negro to improve his condition. We see the dawning of a race- 
consciousness which the present-day struggle for existence, in an environ- 
ment that is sometimes friendly but often frankly hostile, has extended 
and intensified. 

The value of this book consists in the fact that it contains the first 
systematic and intimate survey of the facts which give us an account of 
the negro himself as he was in the period before emancipation. The 
first interest of the negro as a race was religion; the second was educa- 
tion. The fortunes of the negro in slavery can be measured by the 
interest which the negro people showed for these two civilizing influences, 
and by the progress which they made in making them a racial possession. 

The efforts of the slaves and the free negroes north and south to 
gain an education were both stimulated and limited by the fluctuating 
sentiment of the surrounding white population in regard to the then 
existing and prospective status of the black man in the white man's 
social order. At the close of the Revolutionary War, under the influence 
of the enthusiasm for liberty and freedom to which the struggle for inde- 
pendence had given birth, there was a disposition to regard slavery as a 
passing institution and the negro as a possible citizen. With the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin and the extension of the plantation system a 
marked change in this sentiment ensued. The effect of this change was 
that the negro, now thoroughly domesticated to American life, with a 
racial stock largely adulterated with white blood, seemed considerably 
less human to a large portion of the people in i860 and a little less entitled 
to consideration as a person than was true, in the seventeenth century, 
of the raw heathen, freshly imported from Africa. 

Aside from the light which this book throws upon the rather obscure 
subject, there is something at once touching and romantic in the story 
which its records of fact reveal: the groping efforts of a primitive and 
enslaved race to find its way in an alien world; the gradual rise, as a 
result of its struggle to get on its feet, of a racial consciousness, and the 
disposition to substitute distant, racial, and ideal ends for immediate, 
instinctive desires and individual interests. It is this that lends a 
special interest to the history of Negro education. 

Robert E. Park 
University of Chicago 



